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NO Faces Vital 
id-East Problems 


a 


Moves to Extend Influence 
: “Bring U. S. S. R. into Conflict 
‘3 With Turkey, Iran 


j OL AND SHIPPING LANES INVOLVED 
7 Spheres of Influence Draw 

$eviet Union and British Em- 
pire into Competition 


‘One of the first big issues which the 
Nations General Assembly may 
asider is the conflict between Russia 
‘two of her Middle Eastern neigh- 
Iran and Turkey. Unless these 
putes are settled peacefully within 
r future, both the two smaller 
Bomtries may take their case to the 
BUNO and appeal for intervention. 
Most observers agree that this Mid- 
de Bastern situation has international 
implications which extend far beyond 
pmite boundaries of Iran and Turkey. 
Wim That is to say, the chief importance of 


the problem lies in the fact that it is 


£4 


§ conflict between two of the world’s 
largest powers, Russia and Britain, 
both competing for “spheres of in- 
fluence.” It is important, therefore, 
tosee just what it is Russia is trying 

#0.do in the Middle East, and why it 
is that Britain wants to stop her. 


Allied Troops 


The Iranian situation is simply this: 
During the war, large numbers of 
Russian and British troops were sta- 
tied in Iran to speed the flow of 
lend-lease goods which came to Russia 
by way of the Persian Gulf. Russian 
Bitoops occupied northern Iran, espe- 
dally the province known as Azer- 
baijan, while British troops (and a 
few Americans) occupied southern 
Iran. It was agreed that these troops 
| vould be withdrawn after the war, 
ad at present the plan is to with- 
draw by‘March 2. Neither Russia nor 
appears willing to get out 
r, although United States troops 
ve already been withdrawn. 
A short time ago, certain groups in 
P Province of Azerbaijan (in the 
h occupied by Russian troops) 
led against the authority of the 
lan government, which has its 
hea ers at Tehran. Iranian 
mitials charge that Soviet agents en- 
muraged this rebellion. Whether this 

ation is true or not, it is known 

Wat Russian troops prevented Iranian 

meps from entering Azerbaijan to 
Hop the revolt. And it is a fact that 
me new Azerbaijan government is 
aly to Russia. 
W there are two chief explana- 
for Russia’s actions in this re- 
The first is that Russia always 
an interest in any developments 
t her borders. She feels strongly 
She must have friendly govern- 
= 8 established in all neighbor coun- 
ws Since some of the people of 
~=—eijan are related to certain 


‘ae! 


$ (Continued on page 6) 














FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
Russian bear challenges British lion in Mediterranean 








Paul D. Miller 


I shall always remember a hot afternoon in the early autumn of 1931. We 
were hard at work that day on a new venture. The Civic Education Service had 
been publishing the Weekly News Review and The Junior Review, and it was 
launching a new publication, The American Observer. We were busily engaged 
with the first issue of the new paper, when a tall, rangy, redhaired young man 
from Utah came into the office to take a position as a junior editor. 

The newcomer was well recommended. He was a graduate of the George- 
town School of Foreign Service, was an accomplished linguist, had pursued 
graduate studies in Paris and in Italy, had taught English in an Italian university. 

We assigned the young writer, Paul D. Miller by name, to the writing of shorter 
features. He did remarkably well, and he was given added responsibilities. 
Though most of his work was with The American Observer he contributed to 
all our papers, and eventually he became the Executive Editor of the Civic Edu- 
cation Service publications. During recent years his analyses of public problems, 
particularly in the international field, have been read weekly by two to three 
million students, and thousands of teachers have become familiar with his book 
reviews, which appeared in The Civic Leader. 

Here in our organization we knew Paul Miller not only as an able editor, 
but as a friend, always loyal, always dependable, always helpful. When anyone 
encountered problems or difficulties, the first impulse was to go to him, just to 
talk things over. He was that kind of man; that kind of friend. His personality 
was attractive and highly colorful. Perhaps his outstanding characteristic was 
an unfailing sense of humor. He had a Lincolnesque way of extracting a bit of 
humor from the grimmest situation, and of thus relieving strain and tension dur- 
ing the dark days of depression and war. 

On Monday morning, January 7, Paul was late to work, a very unusual thing, 
for punctuality was a rule he always followed. In a little while we had the 
explanation of his absence; the sad report that, in the early morning hours, he 
had passed away of a heart attack. 

Deeply as we feel the loss of Paul Miller, we are doing what any organiza- 
tion must do under such circumstances. We are closing ranks and going on 
with the work to which he was so loyally devoted. We find satisfaction in the 
thought that his spirit and example will remain as a sustaining influence. We 
hope that something of that spirit of service, of honesty, and of friendliness may 
have been imparted to the readers of this paper, and that they may be better 
citizens as a result of his untiring efforts—W. E. M. 


Congress Reluctant 
To Follow President 


Opponents Dislike Direct Appeal 
to People for Support of 
Domestic Program 


CAUSE OF TROUBLE IS DEEP-SEATED 


Struggle Recalls Differences Between 
Roosevelt and Lawmakers Over 
New Deal Proposals 


Congress came back to work last 
week after having been in recess since 
it adjourned for the Christmas holi- 
day. ‘ Discussion in both the Senate 
and House has centered to a large 
extent on President Truman’s criti- 
cism of Congress for its delay in deal- 
ing with important measures. It has 
become increasingly clear that the 
Chief Executive and the national 
legislature are not working harmoni- 
ously together. The rift separating 
them is holding back legislation on 
problems which are in urgent need 
of attention. 

This is the situation: Shortly after 
the war ended President Truman be- 
gan to submit to Congress legislation 
which he thought was necessary to 
get the industry of the country from 
a wartime to a peacetime basis. 
These proposals are similar to the 
so-called “New Deal” measures which 
were advocated by President Roose- 
velt when he came into office. Pres- 
ident Truman, it appears, wishes to 
revive the New Deal and to carry 
it further than Roosevelt did. 

Now even in the Roosevelt era, the 
New Deal was a subject of sharp 
controversy. Some people liked it and 
others did not. All agreed, however, 
that the issues it raised were vitally 
important. It called for new ways 
of attacking our national problems and 
opinion was divided concerning the 
wisdom of the policies. 


Idea Behii.1 Program 


An important feature of the Roose- 
velt New Deal program was that it 
called upon the government to take 
a more active part in the life of the 
nation than it had ever taken before. 
A brief review of some of the out- 
standing New Deal policies makes this 
fact clear. Among the outstanding 
measures were these: 

The work program: ‘The govern- 
ment undertook to furnish jobs to 
those who could not find employment 
in private industry. It engaged in 
the construction of public buildings, 
bridges, roads, and in other ways pro- 
vided work for the unemployed. 

The agricultural program: The 
government undertook to raise prices 
of farm products to a level which it 
considered fair and reasonable. One 
way of doing this was to keep the 
farmers from raising more than they 
could sell at a good price. The gov- 
ernment told the farmers what crops 
they should raise and how many acres 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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“by SONSTOP from everywhere to 
everywhere, every ten minutes” 
and “Wings for the family” are slo- 
gans used to describe the air age. 
The first indicates what is expected 
in the field of commercial flying, and 
the second is a goal for private flying. 
Before the war aviation had left 
behind most of its earlier “barnstorm- 
ing” qualities. On the commercial 
side of the picture a network of regu- 
larly scheduled flights linked impor- 
tant cities of the country. The num- 
, ber of passengers carried and the 
number of miles flown were increas- 
ing rapidly from year to year. Safety 
records were improving. Air express 
was being extended. 

Despite this prewar progress, com- 
mercial transport by air was small 
business compared with postwar pre- 
dictions. Estimates are that in 1950 
air travel will be 7 times as great 
as it was in 1940; air cargo will be 
30 times what it was in 1940; and 
first-class air mail will be 9 times 
the volume carried in 1940. 

To accomplish these increases, the 
size of the planes, the distances they 
cover, and their speeds will all be in- 
creased. As one authority has put 





tacular news. Well-known figures are 
sometimes involved. One story of a 
crash outweighs the fact that millions 
of air miles are flown without mis- 
hap. 

This fear has been overcome in 
part by the large number of people 
who became accustomed to flying dur- 
ing the war. The armed forces 
trained many men as pilots and as 
crewmen. Other military personnel 
traveled extensively by air. Thou- 
sands of businessmen and other ci- 
vilians who found it necessary during 
the war to cover long distances in 
a short time were introduced to flying. 

Another reason why the public now 
has less fear of airplanes is that it 
knows how greatly the war speeded 
up the development of devices which 
will improve the safety of air travel. 
Radar and techniques for blind flying 
are particularly important military 
contributions to safer civilian flying. 

Many people have in the past been 
kept from flying by its expense. 
Operating costs were high, and hence 
the cost to the public was high. 
Even before the war, however, im- 
provements had made possible lower 
rates. In 1930 the cost of a plane 


Civil Aviation Builds on War Gains 


flight had to land at places other than 
their scheduled stops. Many travel- 
ers felt they could not depend upon 
air travel; that even though it was 
much faster than other forms of 
transportation, it was not as reliable. 

The same devices which will in- 
crease the safety of commercial fly- 
ing—radar and techniques for blind 
flying—will also free planes from 
their dependence on the weather. 

Another factor which limited the 
appeal of air travel before the war 
was its lack of comfort. Noise and 
vibrations from the engines, the 
roughness of flight due to air cur- 
rents, the discomforts of flying at 
high altitudes all decreased the en- 
joyment of travel by air. 

Here again peacetime aviation will 
benefit from wartime advances. Pres- 
surized cabins for stratosphere flight 
are being built into civilian transport 
planes. Soundproofing is being per- 
fected, and an automatic pilot is be- 
ing used to keep planes more stable 
in the air. 

Private flying before the war was 
largely a sporting activity for those 
who could afford it. Even small planes 
were expensive to buy and expensive 


UNITED AIR LINES 


The nation’s airlines are looking ahead with plans for larger and faster planes 


it: today’s transport plane can carry 
20 passengers 700 miles in four and 
one-half hours; tomorrow’s transport 
plane will carry 200 passengers 
3,500 miles in nine hours. 

Those who make these predictions 
point out the difficulties which ham- 
pered commercial flying before the 
war. They point out, too, that civil 
aviation, which contributed a great 
deal to military aviation, will profit 
from wartime advances. 

The outstanding reason why more 
people did not fly before the war was 
their fear of plane crashes. While 
it was safer to ride in a commercial 
airliner than in an automobile, the idea 
that planes were not safe continued 
to be held. Air accidents make spec- 


ticket was 12 cents a mile; in 1940 
it was 5 cents a mile; and now it is 
4% cents a mile. The goal set by 
those who look forward to mass 
travel by air is 3 cents a mile. 

Lower costs have come directly 
from experience gained in building 
and operating planes during the war. 
Because military needs demanded that 
more and more planes be built, as- 
sembly-line techniques were used to 
construct them. These new techniques 
mean a greater number of planes at 
lower prices. 

Commercial flying before the war 
was limited by its dependence on the 
weather. Bad weather meant that 
planes were grounded, that flights 
were cancelled, and that planes in 


to operate. The planes were ordinar- 
ily less useful than the owners had 
thought they would be. Frequently, 
after the novelty had worn off, the 
family plane was sold. 

Those interested in developing a 
practical private plane for the post- 
war air age recognize these short- 
comings. To meet them they have 
drawn up interesting specifications for 
the universal family plane. It must 
be able to descend and climb at a 
sharp angle so that it can land and 
take off in a small space. It must 
be safe and easy to fly. It must 
require a minimum amount of flying 
instruction. Expense of ownership 
must be low. 

Building these qualities into a plane 
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may take some time. Nevertheleg, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administratig, 
a federal agency directly concerngj 
with private flying, has estimate; 
that by 1955, 400,000 private p 
will be in use in the United St, 
for business and recreational py. 
poses. Before the war there wer, 
about 25,000 private planes. 

Transportation is but one Phage 
of civil aviation. Others were being 
developed before the war, and 
will be increased now. Farmers gy 
using planes for crop dusting, thet 
is, for spraying insecticides oy, 
large fields and orchards. Planes hay, 
even been used experimentally to spray 
whole towns in fighting epidemig 
Seeding on large-scale farms and » 
burned-over forest lands has bee 
done from the air. Remote lakes hay 
been restocked by dropping Young 
fish from low altitudes. 

Aerial photography and map mak. 
ing, both benefiting from wartim 
advances, have possibilities of wig 
application. They can aid in making 
plans for crops, for soil conservation 
projects, for flood control projects 
and for real estate developments, As 
an example of this last use, the com. 
mittee appointed to select a site jp 
the United States for the United Na. 
tions Organization arranged an aeri:| 
survey of the proposed locations, 

In the field of human welfare, plang 
are used more and more to rush per. 
sons who are ill to centers for medical 
treatment, and to carry doctors ani 
medicines to individuals and areas in 
critical need. 


Flying Police ) 

An aerial police force for the future 
air age is a certainty. It will not 
only patrol the airways, but it can 
be an important extension of the 
ground police forces. Criminals have 
already been using planes to make 
quick getaways. “A policeman of the 
air could help locate these offenders. 
An air police could also help the 
ground forces locate getaway cars, 
and it could help in such activities 
as regulating ground traffic. 

Plans have been made by which 
“stratovision” planes will extend the 
range of television programs. Recep } 
tion of television from a ground sta 
tion is limited to a 50-mile radius. 
By directing the programs to a plane 
flying at 30,000 feet and by redirect 
ing the television waves from the 
plane to the earth, programs can be 
received at a distance of 200 miles 
from the ground station. Aviation 
may have other uses of this kind. 

The most enthusiastic supporters of 
the air age caution that it is a d 
velopment of the next 5 to 10 years. 
It is not a reality of today. Tomor 
row’s planes are still only orders and 
blueprints. The number of airports 
is far from adequate. Regulation 
governing air traffic and safety must 
be simplified and at the same tim 
made more effective. 

These problems of civil aviation ® 
the home front are technical one 
minor in comparison with those 
ready solved. On the internation! 
front the problems are more comip® 
cated. Internationally, even the “ 
vilian plane can be a weapon of & 
gression. Problems of security, of 
politics, and of business enter 
discussion of the future of air com 
merce between nations. In a lat 
article we shall discuss these problems 
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President Urges 
Congress to Act 


(Concluded from page 1) 


In some cases it 
paid them to leave part of their fields 
untilled. 

The wage program: By minimum 
wage legislation the government for- 
pade employers to pay wages below a 
certain figure. By maximum hours 
legislation it fixed the number of hours 
per week beyond which employees 
were not to be obliged to work. 

The labor program: The govern- 
ment declared that workers had a 
right to join labor unions, and that 
employers must recognize the unions. 
It ordered employers not to refuse to 
employ men because of their member- 
ship in unions. 

The river development program: 
The government took over the develop- 
ment of the Tennessee River basin. 
It built dams on this river and its 
tributaries to prevent floods and to 
improve navigation. It advised the 
people of the basin concerning the 
crops they were to raise and the best 
means of preventing soil erosion. 

The government also constructed 
power plants at some of the dams. 
It manufactured electricity and sold 
it at what was considered a fair price. 
It then came into competition with 
private power companies. 

These are only a few of the more 
important of the New Deal measures. 
But they show the trend toward gov- 
ernmental planning for industry and 
agriculture. 

During President Roosevelt’s first 
administration, Congress adopted New 
Deal recommendations by smashing 
majorities. Most of the voters of the 
nation seemed to support them. The 
people were so anxious to get out of 
the depression that they were willing 
to accept measures, however new to 
American experience, which gave 
promise of achieving that result. 


Opposition Grows 


During the Roosevelt second term, 
however, opposing voices became in- 
creasingly louder. Party lines were 
split. Conservative Democrats, par- 
ticularly a number of Southern Demo- 
cratic congressmen, joined with a 


‘ majority of the Republicans in opposi- 


tion. It was argued that the govern- 
ment, by trying to decide so many 
things and by regulating so many 
activities, was hurting business in- 
stead of helping it. It was dangerous, 
80 New Deal opponents said, to have 
millions of people looking to the gov- 
ernment for support. 

Many attacks were made against 
the power program. Government com- 
petition with private industry in elec- 
tric power production would be fol- 
lowed by competition in other fields. 
Private industry would be driven 
from the field and socialism would 
result, 

It was charged furthermore that 
the new policies interfered with per- 
sonal freedom. A government which 
told people how long to work, what 
Pay they should receive, and what 
crops they should plant, was getting 
away from American ideals and was 
0ing in the direction of dictatorship. 

Friends of the New Deal replied 
that the government represented all 
the people, that it should be the serv- 
ant of all. If a large proportion 
of the people were without work or 
Were getting very low wages, the gov- 
ernment should see to it that they had 


-the people. 





HARRIS & EWING 


President Truman asks the American people to urge members of Congress to act more promptly in dealing with important 


jobs or that they had incomes large 
enough so that they could live com- 
fortably. 

The government, it was argued, 
should do anything that was necessary 
to accomplish these ends. In that 
way it would serve the interests of 
It would also help busi- 
ness, for if the people have money to 
spend they will buy the goods which 
the factories and farms produce. 

What the majority of the American 
people thought about these issues we 
do not know, for, after 1936, they 
did not have a chance to vote on them. 
It looked for a while as if they might 
have an opportunity to pass judgment 
on the New Deal legislation at the 
1940 presidential election. But by 
that time war was raging in Europe 
and America was in danger of being 
drawn into it. 


International Issues 


Attention turned, therefore, to in- 
ternational issues. Soon the United 
States was in the war and the whole 
country was absorbed with the strug- 
gle for victory. President Roosevelt 
advocated no more New Deal legisla- 
tion. The Democrats and Republicans 
alike, New Dealers and anti-New 
Dealers, forgot domestic issues. 

Now the war is over, and interest 
is turning again to national problems. 
President Truman, who was a sena- 
tor during a part of the Roosevelt 
regime and who, as a senator, sup- 
ported New Deal legislation, has not 
forgotten the ideas behind the Roose- 
velt program. He wants to apply 
them to the new problems which have 
developed. In short, it is his desire to 
go ahead from the place where the 
late President left off. 

The New Deal slant, that is, in- 
creasing dependence on governmental 
action in the solving of our problems, 
can be seen in the following items of 
the Truman program: 

Labor disputes: In the case of dis- 
putes between management and la- 


national problems 


bor, the President asks that the gov- 
ernment appoint fact-finding boards 
which shall determine how much labor 
is to receive and how much the em- 
ployers can afford to pay. We de- 
scribed this plan last week. 

Full employment: The bill now be- 
fore Congress provides that if at any 
time serious unemployment is threat- 
ened the President should call the 
matter to the attention of Congress, 
which is then to enact measures to 
increase employment. One way to 
achieve this result, so the bill specifies, 
is for the government to provide jobs 
for those whom private industry can- 
not employ. 

Social security: President Truman 
asks for an amendment to the present 
laws, so that farm workers, domestic 
workers, government employees, and 
others not covered by the existing 
act may enjoy unemployment, sick- 
ness and old age benefits. 


Housing: A broad program of 
home construction is recommended. 
If private industry cannot build 


houses fast enough to relieve the 
housing shortage the government 
should enter the field. 

Health program: The President 
asks for compulsory health insurance. 
By this plan a certain amount of 
money would be paid out of the wages 
of employes and placed in a national 
health fund. Then if one is ill his 
medical expenses are to be paid from 
this fund. The plan also provides 
for federal aid to states and local 
governments for the construction of 
hospitals and other health facilities. 

President Truman’s support of a 
general program of this kind has re- 
vived the issues and arguments of the 
earlier New Deal days. The issues 
are important and fundamental. The 


debate on them may be long and bitter. 

A majority of the Democrats in 
Congress are expected to go along 
with the President in support of his 
program. With them will be a few 
Republi- 


“liberal” or “progressive” 


cans. Against the President will be 
most of the Republicans and a con- 
siderable number of “conservative” 
Democrats. A large proportion of the 
Southern Democrats will be in opposi- 
tion. 

Whether a majority of the members 
of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives are for the Truman pro- 
gram is not yet known. Some of the 
bills have been referred to committees, 
the majority of whose members are 
in opposition. In these cases the 
committees are holding up the meas- 
ures—refusing to send them to the 
Senate and House to be acted upon. 
In the case of other bills debate is 
proceeding in Congress. 

The significant fact is this: Presi- 
dent Truman has recommended meas- 
ures to deal with a number of im- 
portant problems. Congress is not 
acting quickly on these recommenda- 
tions. If it does not like the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions it could enact 
measures of its own to meet the prob-. 
lems, but it is not doing that. So 
nothing is being done. There is a 
stalemate. 


Policy Needed Now 


What do the voters of the nation 
think about the issues upon which 
the President and the Congress are 
stalled? They will not -have a chance 
to express themselves at the polls 
until November, when they will elect 
a new House of Representatives and 
a third of the Senate. But it may 
be dangerous to wait that long for 
a policy on some of the problems. 

Should our governmental system be 
changed in such a way as to enable 
the people to decide questions more 
quickly in case the President and 
Congress disagree and fail to act on 
urgent national problems? Could we 
improve legislation by adopting cer- 
tain features of the English system? 
We shall take up these questions, with 
pro and con arguments, in this paper 
next week. 
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The Story of the Week 


ACME 


Prince Akihito, son of Emperor Hirohito, 
én his way to school. 


UNO at Work 


The General Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization, meeting in Lon- 
don, has lost no time in the week and 
a half that it has been in session. Its 
first step was to elect a president. 
This post is important mainly for its 
prestige. Paul-Henri Spaak, foreign 
minister of Belgium, won the honor. 

Next came the election of the six 
nonpermanent nations to sit along 
with the Big Five on the Security 
Council, the UNO agency which will 
have the power to decide upon forceful 
action against an aggressor. It was 
decided that three countries—Brazil, 
Australia, and Poland—will serve on 
the Council for two years, and that the 
Netherlands, Egypt, and Mexico will 
serve for only one year. 

Other organizing work is going on 
as we go to press. While there has 
been some tension in making decisions 
up to now, no serious disputes have de- 
veloped. Russia has lost two voting 
contests. Her delegates were opposed 
to Foreign Minister Spaak for presi- 
dent of the Assembly, and they wanted 
that body to take more time in electing 
nonpermanent members to the Secu- 
rity Council. In both cases, the Rus- 
sians were voted down. 

It is considered important, however, 
that the United States sided with Rus- 
sia in one instance, and against her in 
the other. By doing this, we indi- 
cated to Russia that we have no in- 
tention of taking sides against her on 
every issue. We are seeking to pre- 
vent the major powers from lining up 
into competing camps within the UNO. 


Labor Problem Continues 


The labor problem continues to be 
grave, but there are some indications 
that the deadlock on wages between 
labor and management throughout the 
nation can be broken. President Tru- 
man’s - fact-finding board has recom- 
mended a pay raise of 19% cents an 
hour for the United Automobile Work- 
ers of the General Motors Corpora- 





tion. While General Motors has re- 
fused to accept the decision, govern- 
ment and public pressure is causing 
both sides to work hard for a settle- 
ment. 

To avert strikes in the steel and 
meat industries, the government has 
indicated that it will raise price ceil- 
ings in such “exceptional cases.” 
This decision was made to enable the 
industries to grant pay increases. 

The Kaiser-Frazer corporation, 
soon to be a big automobile. producer, 
has reached a satisfactory agreement 
with the United Automobile Workers. 
It provides for wages acceptable to the 
union, and for an annual bonus to 
nonstrikers. 


Price Control 


The suggestion that the steel pro- 
ducers and certain other companies be 
allowed to raise the prices of their 
products has stirred up a sharp con- 
troversy. There are strong arguments 
in favor of these rises. The companies 
say that they cannot grant higher 
wages to their men unless they are 
permitted to charge more for the 
goods they produce. There is a strong 
temptation, therefore, to permit the 
prices to increase, for then the com- 
panies will grant laborers’ demands, 
strikes, or threatened strikes, will be 
called off, and industry can get to work 
producing the things which all of us 
need. 

Those who oppose the lifting of the 
price ceilings, however, argue that 
such action would be short-sighted 
and dangerous. They say that if, for 
example, the threatened steel strike is 
prevented by allowing the steel com- 
panies to raise their prices, other com- 
panies will insist upon the same solu- 
tion for their labor troubles. It will 
be hard to deny these demands. There 
will be a tendency throughout the na- 
tion for prices and wages to go up. 
If this upward trend is extensive, it 
will increase the cost of living to all 
the people. Once the upward move- 
ment of prices starts, it is hard to stop 
it. There is serious danger of infla- 
tion in this country, and every step in 
that direction, it is argued, should be 
frowned upon. 
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A compromise position is that price 
increases should be permitted in a 
few exceptional cases where it is ap- 
parent that companies cannot afford 
otherwise to grant justifiable wage 
demands, but that the government 
should prevent price rises all along 
the line. It would be hard, but prob- 
ably not impossible, to follow such a 
policy. 


Demobilization Slowdown 


Protests over Army slowness in 
bringing service men and women home 
from overseas have been rising for 
some months. Now, dissatisfaction 
has become so serious that Congress 
is investigating the whole demobiliza- 
tion picture. 

Discontent among our forces abroad 
reached a peak recently when the War 
Department cut its quota of veterans 
to be brought home each month. Al- 
though there are enough ships on hand 
to bring home all men eligible for dis- 
charge, the number returning to the 
United States each month has been 
reduced from 1,000,000 to 300,000. 

The War Department’s explanation 
is that new men are not coming into 
the Army fast enough to keep our 
occupation forces at full strength. 
Since Army leaders feel that we need 
large occupation forces to protect the 
peace, it is necessary to keep many 
men in service even though they have 
enough points to be released. 

Those who oppose the War Depart- 
ment’s policy admit the need for polic- 
ing former enemy countries. At the 
same time, however, they feel that the 
size of our overseas force could be cut 
considerably. It is suggested that we 
withdraw from the Philippines and 
other countries which did not oppose 
us during the war. 


49th State? 


Hawaii, annexed by the United 
States on July 7, 1898, has repeatedly 
asked to be admitted into the Union 
as a full-fledged state. With the end 
of the war, this campaign has been 
renewed. Members of the House and 
Senate Territorial Affairs committees 
visiting Hawaii this month are being 
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PAN PACIFIC PRESS 


Hawaiians want their islands to become the 49th state of the Union. 
street in the modern city of Honolulu 
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The people of the Netherlands are contin. 
uing to experience hardships, but con. 
ditions in the industrious little nation are 
slowly improving. 


asked to lend support to the campaign. 

The chief objection in the past to 
making Hawaii our 49th state has 
been the large Japanese population, 
and, to a lesser extent, the generally 
mixed character of the island’s popu- 
lation. Political leaders of both par- 
ties in Hawaii insist that these na- 
tional groups do not vote as_ blocs, 
however, and according to the evi- 
dence available, the Japanese were as 
loyal as any other group during the 
war. 

The people of Hawaii feel that their 
islands are becoming ever more in- 
portant to the United States, and that 
they should have a voice in determin- 
ing national laws and in selecting 
their own representatives and high 
island officials. They would also like 
to vote for the President of the United 
States, and to pass laws without fear 
of having them set aside by the Con- 
gress in Washington. 


Those who favor granting the is- 


lands statehood feel that this would 
strengthen America’s position with 
the people of the Pacific areas and the 
Orient. They also point to the fact 
that 90 per cent of the Hawaiians are 
American citizens, that they pay more 
taxes than do the people of many of 
the present states, and that they had 
long experience in self-government a8 
an independent country before they 
were annexed by the United States. 


Peace Hope for China 


A major civil war between the Chi- 
nese Nationalists and Communists 
may now be averted. Both sides have 
agreed to an armistice, white~Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek has proclaimed 
a sweeping series of political and dem- 
ocratic reforms. Meanwhile, 38 dele 
gates of China’s various political fat- 
tions are meeting at Chungking in 
the Political Consultation Conference, 
called by the Chinese President 
reconcile differences between the two 
major political parties. General 
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george C. Marshall, American Am- 
yssador to China, is playing a lead- 
gg role at the conference. 

The formal truce order, hammered 
wt by the two factions with the help 











¢ General Marshall, provides for the 
ggmediate halting of hostilities and 
for the full restoration of war-blocked 
unications. Government forces, 
jowever, may continue to move into 
fanchuria to replace withdrawing 
fussian troops, according to the 
greement. 
The Generalissimo has promised 
fiat the government will guarantee 
dul liberties, end police abuses, re- 
jase political prisoners, and provide 
{ge democratic local elections through- 
at China. 
Both parties have reason to desire 
peaceful settlement for their dif- 
ferences. The Communists are not 
¢rong enough to engage in an all out 
dvil war against the Nationalist gov- 
enmment. The Nationalists are anx- 
ius for a settlement because they 
geed the help of the United States to 
wbuild China. This help will not be 
forthcoming unless the Nationalists 
gre willing to compromise with the 
Communists and end the Civil War. 


the American Republics 


Spurred on by the United States’ 
god neighbor policy most of the 21 
American republics have worked to- 
gether to solve common problems in- 
measingly often in recent years. The 
war helped to further this coopera- 
tion. 

Now the republics are seeking the 
wlution to a difficult problem. What 
is to be done with an American re- 
wblie which follows a policy harmful 
to the democratic way of life of its 
citizens, or harmful to the common 
welfare of all the republics? 

Uruguay has suggested that joint 
ation should be taken if all the other 
republics believe that such measures 
arenecessary. The United States has 
decided that 20 republics can never 
be expected to agree on any important 
detision. Spruille Braden, Assistant 
Seeretary of State, therefore, advo- 
tates joint action against a country, 
whenever a majority of American re- 
publics feel that action is necessary. 

Many American republics do not 





This is the first photograph of the Kremlin to be released from Russia since 1939. 


like this proposed solution. The prob- 
lem probably will be discussed at the 
spring Inter-American Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


GI Education 


Thousands of discharged veterans 
who planned to take advantage of the 
GI Bill of Rights and continue their 
education are finding the doors of col- 
leges and universities closed to them. 
The crisis grows out of the fact that 
more students are seeking higher edu- 
cation than ever before, according to 
a recent survey of 60 leading institu- 
tions of higher learning all over the 
United States conducted by the New 
York Times. 

Although the veteran was guaran- 
teed financial assistance in furthering 
his. interrupted studies, no provision 
was made for added facilities needed 
to supply the unprecedented demand 
for higher education. Now it becomes 
evident that not only are class room 
and laboratory facilities lacking, but 
equipment and teaching staffs have 








{record number of accidents is predicted for 1946. 
traffic, and it will be some time before people regain their prewar driving skill. 
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KEYS IN COLUMBUS-DISPATCH 


There will be a great increase 


been greatly depleted during the war 
and cannot be replaced immediately. 
Reasonably priced living quarters, al- 
ways an important item for students, 
are even more difficult to find than 
they have been in the past. Many of 
the veterans have families but they 
are unable to find space in which to 
house them. 

With veterans being turned away, 
it is evident that many civilians will 
be excluded for the present from the 
schools of their choice. The sugges- 
tion has been made that colleges re- 
quire higher standards of work so 
that students who are unable to profit 
from advanced education will make 
way for veterans and civilians who 
are capable of benefiting most from 
the limited educational opportunities 
available. Educators also feel that 
steps must be taken to limit the size 
of classes so that teaching standards 
may be maintained. 


Modern Turkey 


Modern Turkey, which occupies a 
key position on the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, is a small country, about 
the size of Texas. Once Turkey was a 
great empire. It owned nearly all 
the lands on the Black Sea and many 
lands on the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. In the 1800’s the 
vast empire began to break away from 
Turkey. After World War I Turkey 
dwindled to its present size of 300,000 
square miles. 

Under a leader named Mustapha 
Kemal Ataturk, Turkey decided to 
become a modern country after 1918. 
Everyone was ordered to learn to read 
and write. Schools adopted a new 
and easier alphabet.. The power of 
the Moslem church over the schools 
and government was broken. Tur- 
key’s laws were made more simple. 
Women were ordered to wear mod- 
ern clothes. Today, under President 
Inonu, Turkey is still carrying out 
this plan to become a modern country. 

Turkey has 18,000,000 people. Four 
out of every five Turks are farmers. 
They raise a high-grade tobacco to sell 
abroad. They also export figs, raisins, 
wheat, oats, barley, grapes, and olives. 
On the southern coast, where the cli- 
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; The great walled area, consisting largely 
of government buildings, was the scene of the recent conference of Big Three foreign ministers. 


mate is almost tropical, the Turks 
grow cotton, sugar cane, and citrus 
fruits. 

Turkish farmers are often poor. 
They sleep on the floor on a straw 
tick and cook in a copper bowl. Their 
favorite food is lamb. Most Turks 
are devout Moslems. 

Turkey has large mineral resources, 
including chromium and copper. They 
are not yet developed very much. 
There is some manufacturing of silk, 
rugs, flour, and soap; canning of 
fruit; and sugar refining. Turkey 
needs railroads and highways to unify 
the country and advance its program 
of industrialization. 

Like Russia, Turkey is a mixture 
of many races and nationalities. The 
ruling people are Turks. Although 
they have white skins, Turks are mem- 
bers of the Mongolian race. 


Peacetime OWI? 


During the war, the United States 
explained its aims and ideals to for- 
eign countries largely through the 
Office of War Information. The OWI 
Overseas Branch sent news stories 
to foreign papers; it shortwaved radio 
programs to foreign stations; it dis- 
tributed posters and leaflets—all of 
them trying to show just what this 
country stood for. 

Many people feel that an informa- 
tion program.of this kind is as neces- 
sary in peacetime as it is in war. If 
other nations are to understand and 
trust us, they must have the facts 
about our plans and policies. 

This is the idea behind Representa- 
tive Sol Bloom’s bill calling for the 
establishment of a 2,600 man over- 
seas information agency in the State 
Department. The bill, which is backed 
by Secretary of State Byrnes, would 
set aside $25,000,000 a year for a 
peacetime information program much 
like the one OWI’s Overseas Branch 
carried out during the war. 

Supporters of the bill point out that 
the United States is the only major 
country without such a peacetime pro- 
gram. Opponents say that it will 
plunge our country into a dangerous 
and needless propaganda race with 
other nations. 
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groups of people living just across 
the border in the Soviet Union, Russia 
is particularly concerned about what 
happens to them. 

She charges that the present gov- 
ernment of Iran is undemocratic and 
under British domination. She asserts 
further that the people of Azerbaijan 
have been exploited and kept in back- 
ward conditions by the Iranian gov- 
ernment at Tehran. She _ insists, 
therefore, thet the people of Azer- 
baijan are justified in trying to secure 
better conditions for themselves. 

The second reason is far more 
important, however, and it may be 
summed up in one word—oil. Iran 
has very large resources of oil; in 

‘fact, in recent years she has been the 
yworld’s fourth largest producer. For 
some time Britain has had almost 2 
,complete monopoly in developing this 

‘valuable resource, and Russia would 
like very much to secure oil privileges 
also. The refusal of the Iranian shah 
(ruler) to meet Russia’s demands has 
not encouraged friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


Prewar Competition 


The present conflict in Iran is not 
new, of course. Before the war Brit- 
ain and Russia—an@ the United States 
as well—were actively competing for 
the privilege of exploiting Iranian oil. 
Moreover, even before oil was discov- 
ered in Iran, Britain and Russia had 
for a long period of time competed for 
influence there. 

Britain knows that if Iran and the 
Middle East are in unfriendly hands, 
her lifeline through the Mediter- 
ranean and the Indian Ocean will not 
be safe and it will be difficult for her 
to reach India and the Far East. 
Russia, on the other hand, knows that 
if unfriendly nations control Iran and 
the Middle East they could threaten 
Russia’s extremely valuable oil fields 
in the Caucasus region, which lies just 
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Iran and Turkey are scenes of conflict in the Middle East 


Trouble in Middle East 


(Continued from page 1) 


north of Iran. Moreover, they could 
cut off Russia’s contact with the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

Backward Iran has seen herself buf- 
feted back and forth in this competi- 
tion for power and oil and has in 
many ways been the loser from the con- 
flict. Just now, the government leaders 
of Iran are particularly bitter about 
the Azerbaijan situation. They view 
Russian participation in the Azerbai- 
jan revolt as inexcusable interference 
in Iranian domestic affairs. They call 
attention to the fact that at the Teh- 
ran Conference of December, 1943, 
all three of the great world powers 
pledged themselves to respect Iran’s 
territory and independence. 

Now what about Turkey? What is 
the basis of her conflict with Russia? 

The problem there concerns first of 
all the Dardanelles Straits through 
which Russian ships must pass if they 
are to go from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean. For almost a third of 
its 172-mile length, this waterway is 
so narrow that forts anywhere along 
the bank could prevent the passage of 
ships. 

Turkey has held the waterway for 
nearly five centuries. At the present 
time she controls passage of ships 
through it under an international 
agreement (known as the Montreux 
Convention) drawn up a decade ago 
and signed by a number of European 
nations. This agreement permits Tur- 
key to close the straits in time of con- 
flict to warships of belligerent nations, 
and if Turkey feels herself threatened 
she may close them to all warships. 

Russia insists that these rules re- 
strict her too greatly in time of war; 
she wants freedom to move her war- 
ships out of the Black Sea quickly in 
ease of danger. She demands that 
military and naval bases be granted 
to her along the Dardanelles, and that 
she be given a larger share in future 
control of the Straits. 


This dispute is complicated by still 
another point of friction between 
Turkey and Russia. This concerns 
Russian demands for a group of 11 
districts lying in northwestern Turkey 
along the Russian border and the Black 
Sea, in the section known as Turkish 
Armenia. 

Official demands from the Soviet 
government have been made for about 
half of this region—the part gen- 
erally known as Kars. The rest has 
been claimed by two prominent Soviet 
historians, in a letter which was so 
widely publicized throughout Russia 
as to suggest strongly that the claims 
have the unofficial approval of the 
government. Turkey has refused to 
consider either territorial demand and 
has announced that she will go to war 
if necessary to prevent loss of a single 
inch of her soil. 


Real Intentions? 


Of course, no one knows for certain 
what Russia’s real intentions are about 
these Turkish territories. It may be 
she does not seriously want Turkish 
soil, but is making these demands to 
strengthen her position in, bargaining 
for control of the Dardanelles. 

On the other hand, what if she really 
does want the territory she is claim- 
ing? What can be said for her claims? 

The facts in the case are these: 
Czarist Russia took the Kars region 
from Turkey in 1878, but in 1921 the 
new Bolshevik government gave it 
back. Now Russia wants it again. 
The other section, which lies along the 
Black Sea, has been Turkish since the 
16th Century, but Russia asserts that 
it was “stolen” by the Turks at that 
time and that the people there are re- 
lated to certain groups in Russia. 

The Turks claim that if Russia 
really intends to press these claims, it 
will be serious not only for their coun- 
try but for the entire world. If other 
nations were to follow this example 
and go far back into history to find jus- 
tification for territorial claims, there 
would be no end to the disputes which 
would arise. Mexico, for example, 
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might claim the return of Texas and 
California and the whole Southwest 
region of the United States. 

There we have the basic facts about 
the disputes which now trouble th 
Middle East. What should be our na 
tion’s attitude toward them? 

To begin with, it is possible to m- 
derstand Russia’s desire for continu 
ous access to the Mediterranean Sea, 
Obviously no nation as large and 
important as Russia wants to be land 
locked. Also we can sympathize with 
Russia’s desire to have at least as 
much influence as other nations in the 
Middle East, since this area lies right 
next to her. 

Moreover, we should not necessarily 
jump to the conclusion that these 
Soviet actions are “another indica 
tion” that she is engaged in a program 
of world conquest. Well-informed ob- 
servers point out that Russia’s present 
policies do not represent a new pro 
gram of Communist expansion, but 
rather a continuation of policies she 
has followed for generations. 

Throughout her modern history, 
Russia has displayed a fanatical de 
termination to break out of her land- 
locked position (the Arctic waters in 
the north are too icy for year-round 
commerce). Thus she has constantly 
sought control of the Baltic as an out- 
let in the north. This aim led her 
one time to conquer all Finland, and 
today it lies behind her determination 
to keep possession of the three Baltie 
nations which she has incorporated 
into her territory. 

Russia’s long-range determination 
to secure free opening to warm water 
‘n the Mediterranean area led the 
Czarist government to fight four wars 
with Turkey (1806, 1829, 1854, and 
1877) in which the Dardanelles wert 
a major cause of hostilities. Later, it 
the secret treaties of World War | 
France and Great Britain p 
Russia the Dardanelles as part pay 
ment for helping fight against Turkey 
and Germany. Only Russia’s defest 
plus the revolution and establ 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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>| The Land and the People of Tran 


RAN is the land of the camel and Twice in history Iran, or Persia, was ing is done by hand. Minor industries try to the few cities. Prices have 
/) | the motor truck, the Bedouin’s tent a great power. In the time of the include beet sugar, jute, and matches, soared. The Iranian army has been 
yd the oil derrick. This contrast ancient Greeks, such Persian kings all of which are owned or sponsored weak and undependable. 


hetween modern civilization and the as Cyrus the Great, Xerxes, and by the government. More than half In addition to these troubles, it 
gid way of living has become sharper Darius the Great made their country the country’s exports go to Russia. has been hard for the young shah to 
» P since 1941. In that year Iran became feared throughout the Near East. Iran was officially neutral in World please the British and Russian rep- 


the “bridge to victory” for lend-lease When the Roman empire flourished, War I, but her dislike of Russia and _ resentatives. Members of his cabi- 
supplies enroute to Russia from Persia was the Romans’ greatest rival. Britain made her friendly to Ger- net have been deadlocked repeatedly 
Great Britain and the United States. Later, however, Iran was conquered many. German interests were finally as to government policy. He has 
pussian, British, and American troops by the Arabs and became an important driven out of Iran by Russia. But hired Ameriéan advisers to help him. 
moved in to protect the supply route. Moslem state. during the Russian revolution, Brit- He has delayed the granting of any 
They built new roads, modern filling The ancient religion of sun-wor- ain made a treaty with Iran exclud- additional oil concessions to the pow- 
‘dations, truck and bomber assembly shipping is almost abandoned today. ing Russian interests. In 1921, ers until after they withdraw their 
plants, and a large gasoline refinery. Most Iranians are Moslems in re- Soviet troops invaded Iran and_ troops from his country. 

jran’s warm-water harbors on the _ligion. Until recently much land and_ forced her to break the 1919 agree- Discontent continues to grow in 
Persian Gulf were modernized. The revenue was reserved for the upkeep ment with Britain. Then American Iran. Most of the land is owned by 
north-south railroad, running 850 of the church. Moslem priests are oil firms became interested in Iran’s feudal landlords who live in style in 
miles from the Gulf to the Caspian still in charge of rural education. oil. In the resulting scramble for the several cities. _They are the mem- 





Sea, was improved. The 200,000 urban children attend concessions, the Iranian government bers of parliament and are unwilling 
GI truck drivers, speeding supplies modern schools and are eager for has tried to play one great power Off to pass any laws which will deprive 
) to our Russian ally, found life in Iran education. Increasingly the youth of against the other. them of their privileges. As a result 
that of another century. They saw Iran look to Russia for inspiration, Soon after World War I, an Iranian of these conditions, some of the people 
the nomadic herdsmen with their and Russia has been very active in army colonel, Riza Khan Pahlevi, have turned to the Communist Party, 
focks and herds on lonely mountain- encouraging this trend. headed a rebellion against Iran’s hoping that it can do something for 

sides. They passed settlements of them. 


mud huts, detoured to make way for 
camel caravans of whiskered traders. 
American olive-drab trucks rumbled 
aeross pontoon bridges resting on an- 
ciently designed river boats, and 
raced past crowded bazaars where 
robed merchants haggled over Orien- 
senven tal handicraft. Mitchell bombers flew 
over the mosques of the faithful, 
while an occasional Arab with a hawk 


Iran’s future may be bright if far- 
reaching internal reforms can be car- 
ried out, and if an arrangement can 
be made whereby Iran maintains her 
independence even though the great 
powers have access to her oil. 

Iran is a member of the United Na- 
tions Organization and looks to it for 
help. But in order to look forward to 
a future of security and independence, 
on his wrist would look up respect- the people of Iran must do every- 
and fully. ; " thing they reasonably can to get along 
west Geography and History . ely. & ) harmoniously with their powerful 
heat To understand this ancient country, , Russian neighbor. If they do so, it 

we must study Iran’s geography and is to be hoped that Russia will meet 
eng history. Formerly called Persia, them halfway. 
} Iran is about one-fifth the size of 
the United States and has about one- 
rn tenth as many people. Her neighbors 
Ses, include Russia on the north, Afghani- 
ol stan and India on the east, and Iraq 
er and Turkey on the west. To the south 
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(Concluded from page 6) 
of the unpopular Communist govern- 


ith les an arm of the Indian ocean— ment, kept this agreement from being 
re the Persian Gulf. The capital city fulfilled. 
| - is Tehran, made world-famous when Even though we understand these 
she President Roosevelt, Prime Minister facts, however, there is still the prob- 


Churchill, and Marshal Stalin con- 
ferred there in 1943. 


lem of the small nations whose inter- 
ests are threatened in these disputes. 


arily The country is noted for its high There is also the question of whether 
rd mountains and vast deserts. Most of principles of international law and 
ies the country has scanty vegetation, justice are to prevail or whether pow- 


‘ob and some irrigation is necessary even 
in the fertile highland valleys. 

In the north there is a fringe of 
but rich land near the shores of the 
en Caspian Sea. Here, in a district which 
takes in about one-tenth of Iran’s 
‘ area, there is a wealth of timber. 
de. Here also one finds nearly all the rice 
Mad crop of Iran, and about half of the 

. country’s wheat production. Beneath 


erful nations are to continue to take 
what they want by force. 

What practical steps can and should 
the United States take in the effort 
to iron out these conflicts and safe- 
guard the peace? What should Ameri- 
can policy be concerning Russia’s ac- 
tions in Iran and Turkey? 

So far as the Dardanelles are con- 
cerned, most observers agree that it 





ci the surface are believed to be rich will be impossible to prevent Russia 
antly oil deposits. This is the region of ; é 7S : : ame from securing greater control over 
mr Azerbaijan province. In the northern tte se turee tions this waterway. Russia feels that the 
=i highlands is Mt. Ararat, 17,000 feet Street scene in Tehran, capital of Iran Dardanelles are just as important to 
an high. According to the Biblical story, ’ her for commerce and national de- 
tion it was from this mountain that the The ancient Persians were con- young ruler. The colonel was a self- fense as the Panama Canal is to the 


alti dove went forth from the Ark to sidered handsome, and their descend- made man. During the five-year pe- United States and the Suez Canal is 
ted bring back tidings to Noah that the ants are fairly tall and muscular. riod preceding the rebellion, he taught to Britain. 
6: floods had subsided. Three million of them are nomadic himself to read and write. Regarding the conflict over Iranian 
stion In addition to the possible oil fields herdsmen. Many others are farmers. When World War II broke out, the oil, it has been proposed that the whole 
pe in the north are the vast fields of Barley, wheat, and rice are principal Allied world eyed Reza Khan Pahlevi problem of economic competition 
and southwestern Iran. These fields are crops. Such fruits as raisins, dates, with suspicion because some of his throughout the Middle East be elimi- 
eons at present under contract to British and melons are famous for their qual- advisers were suspected of being nated in favor of a new program of 
al companies and their output is essen- ity. Iran is credited as being the friendly to Germany. In 1941 he was economic cooperation. In such a pro- 
wett tial for the oil-burning British fleet. original home of the peach, the melon, forced to resign. His young, Euro- gram, all the major powers would 
r, in In southeastern Iran are additional the cucumber, the cherry, and the pean-educated son, Mohamed Reza, agree to share in the development and 
¥s L dil pools which, as yet, are unworked. rose, the wheat plant, and the poplar. succeeded him. use of Middle East resources, and no 
rised Petroleum is Iran’s principal industry The chief meat supply for the people The new shah has worked hard one nation would need to fight to se- 
‘ and the country ranks fourth in the of Iran comes from the 16,000,000 to keep his government running cure its fair share. Certainly here 
pul World production of oil. sheep. smoothly, in spite of difficulties. But is a supreme opportunity for the UNO 
sad Iran, with its strategic Persian In industry, Iran is famous for his parliament of feudal landlords to demonstrate whether it can suc- 
ment Gulf ports and its vast oil fields, is her carpet weaving, which ranks sec- does not help much. It has been dif- ceed in bringing nations closer to- 
the home of an ancient civilization. ond to her oil industry. All the weav- ficult to transport food from the coun- gether and removing causes of conflict. 
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Suggested Study Guide for Students 


Truman vs. Congress 


1. What was the most important 
feature or characteristic of the Roose- 
velt New Deal program? 


2. Name several measures of the 
New Deal of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. 


8. What was one of the reasons why 
so many people supported these meas- 
ures during Roosevelt’s first term? 


4. Give one argument for the New 
Deal measures and one against them. 


5. Why was the New Deal not an 
issue in 1940? - 


6. Name several measures advo- 
cated by President Truman. 


7. In what way do they resemble 
the New Deal measures of the Roose- 
velt administration? 


Discussion 


In the main, do you feel that Presi- 
dent Truman or Congress is in the 
right in their controversy? Explain 
your position. 


If you were in Congress, which of 
the Truman measures, if any, would 
you support, and why? Which ones 
would you oppose, and why? 


How, aside from voting in elections, 
can people make their influence felt 
on the President and Congress? Do 
you think the American people make 
full use of their democratic privileges 
and influence? 


References 


“The United States Congress: a 
Study of Its Structure and Methods; 
Plans to Reorganize Its Facilities.” 
Congressional Digest, August-Septem- 
ber, 1945. 


“Critique of the Federal System; 
Conversation from ‘The Republic,’ ” 
by Charles A. Beard, Life, March 6, 
1944, 


“Congress; Only by Modernizing Its 
Own Archaic Methods Can Congress 
Keep Up with the White House,” Life, 
December 4, 1944. 
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A woman went into a bookshop re- 
cently and asked for a Latin-English 
dictionary. “One of those double-col- 
umned things,” she explained, “so that 
I can call a taxi and order coffee.” 

The clerk looked very puzzled, wonder- 
ing where she could be going that Latin 
is spoken, and asked her if she were 
planning to take a trip. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I am going to 
Latin America.” 

* * * 


Kindergarten teacher: “Can anybody 
give me a description of a duck?” 

Jimmy: “It’s a chicken with snow- 
shoes.” 

















DAY IN SAT. EVE. POST 
“With the federal debt closely approxi- 
mating 300 billion, I don’t see why we 
want to be Sagtng around with items 
like 2+2=—4 


Istanbul, one of Turkey’s most modern cities, is located on the Straits of the Dardanelles 


“Democracy Faces Its Test in Con- 
gress; Mr. Truman’s Bid for Coopera- 
tion with the Legislature,” by Thomas 
K. Finletter, New York Times Maga- 
zine, April 29, 1945. 


“New Ideas for Government; How 
Reform Should Come,” by Thomas 
K. Finletter, Commonweal, April 27, 
1945. 


“Troubles of the President: His 
Fight to Regain Power,” United 
States News, January 11, 1946. 


Russia in Mid-East 


1. In addition to being important 
to the three nations involved, why are 
Russia’s disputes with Iran and Tur- 
key important to the whole world? 


2. What started the recent trouble 
in Iran? 


L£S 


“Why did you tear out the back part of 
this new book?” asked the wife of an 
absent-minded doctor. 

“Excuse me,” he replied, “but the part 
you spoke of was labeled ‘Appendix,’ and 
I took it out without thinking.” 

= * * 


The seven-year-old son of a radio 
comedian came home with his report card. 

“Well, son,” asked the radio star, “did 
you do well?” 

“T’ll say I did,” proudly replied the 
boy. “I was held over for another 26 
weeks!” 

x * * 


“You should have seen the fish I caught 
last week. It was so big that it pulled 
me into the river with it.” 

“Did you get a good cunking?” 


“No, I was lucky. Landed right on 
top of the thing.” 
* * * 


A man and his wife recently went for 
a walk in the woods. Suddenly they 
realized that they were lost. 

“I wish Emily Post were with us,” 
said the man. “I think we took the 
wrong fork.” 

* * 

Teacher: “When was the revival of 
learning?” 

Pupil: “Just before exams!” 

* * * 


A paratrooper on furlough was asked 
how many jumps he had made. 

“None, but I’ve been pushed seventeen 
times,” was his answer. 


3. Why is Russia taking an active 
interest in that country? 


4. How is she coming into conflict 
with the British? 


5. Briefly explain the dispute be- 
tween Russia and Turkey over the 
Dardanelles Straits. 


6. What is the territorial argument 
between these two countries? 


7. Why may it be said that Russia’s 
present actions in the Middle East do 
not represent a change in that nation’s 
long-range foreign policy? 


8. What possible solution of both 
disputes is suggested by many impar- 
tial foreign observers? 


Discussion 


What do you think should be our 
country’s attitude toward Russia’s 
policies in Iran and Turkey? 


If the United Nations Organization 
adopts a firm position with respect to 
these conflicts and Russia refuses to 
abide by that position, what do you 
believe should be done? 


Do you or do you not feel that Rus- 
sia is as much entitled to major con- 
trol of the Dardanelles Straits as the 
United States is to the Panama Canal 
and Britain is to the Suez? 

In your opinion, is Russia’s insist- 
ence on receiving oil concessions in 
the Middle East equal to those of 
Britain and other nations unreason- 
able? 


References 
“Vying for Arab Favor,” by J. M. 
Baroody, Asia, October, 1944. 
“USSR Drives to the Sea,” New Re- 
public, July 9, 1945. 
“Big Three in the Near East,” 
American Mercury, May, 1945. 


“Russia and Turkey; Study of So- 
viet Interests in the Near East,” by 
Alexander Baird, Commonweal, Sep- 
tember 14, 1945. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is the president of the 
United Nations Assembly? 
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2. List the important problems 
which will be considered at the first 
assembly session. 

8. Upon what terms has the civ 
war in China been brought to an end? 

4, What are some of the difficultigy 
in the way of returning GI’s who wl 
to go to college? 

5. Can you tell several ways in whieh 
civil aviation will benefit by develop 
ments which took place during fhe 
war? 

6. What are the arguments for ant 
against admitting Hawaii as the 49th 
state? 

7. Why have discharges from the 
Army been slowed down recently and 
what objections are being made ® 
the new policy? 

8. What are the arguments for and 
against permitting price rises in te 
steel and other industries? 

9. How much did the fact-finding 
board, appointed by President Tr 
man, feel that the General Motors Cor 
poration could raise the wages of its 
workers without increasing prices? ~ 

10. True or false: Mustapha Kemal 
is now President of Turkey. 


11. True or false: Since the indu® 
trial revolution has been under way il 
Turkey, the great majority of people 
in that country earn their livelihood 
in factories and industrial enterpris® 

12. True or false: Spruille Bradel, 
Assistant Secretary of State, favor 
joint action against an aggressor it 
this hemisphere when two-thirds @f 
the American republics approve suche 
course of action. 





Pronunciations { 


Anatolia—an’uh-toe’lih-ah 
Ankara—ahng’kah-rah 
Azerbaijan—ah-zuhr-bye-jahn’ 
Iran—ee-rahn’ 
Iranian—eye-ray’ni-uhn 
Ismet Inonu—is-met’ ee’no-nu, u a8 in 
menu 
Istanbul—iss’tahn-bul j 
ah-tah- 


Kemal Ataturk — kuh-mahl’ 
turk’ 

Montreux—mon’tru, o as in orb 

Tehran—teh-rahn’ 


